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The Origin of the Vidusaka, and the employment of this char- 
acter in the plays of Harsadeva. — By Montgomery 
Schuylee, Jr., Columbia University, New York City. 1 

In tracing the origin of the vidusaka, our researches are hin- 
dered by the fact that no specimens of the earliest Sanskrit 
dramas have been preserved to us. The Mrcchakatiha of Qud- 
raka is without doubt the oldest extant play ; but this work is 
not by any means a primitive or early effort at play-writing. 
The perfection of its conception and execution forces us to presup- 
pose an earlier and ruder era in the history of the Sanskrit 
drama. When we examine the actual rdle of the vidusaka in 
the plays which have come down to us, and then turn to the rules 
for the creation of this type which we find in the rhetorical text- 
books, such as the Natya-pastra of Bharata and the Sahitya-dar- 
pana, we are struck at once by the contradictions and differences 
between the two conceptions of the same character. The hypothe- 
sis which in my opinion would best explain these discrepancies is 
that the vidusaka originated, not in the court drama under the 
influence of the Brahman caste, but in the earlier plays of the dif- 
ferent tribes of India. These primitive efforts are presumed to have 
been for the most part farces," and their characters were doubt- 
less taken from the actual life of that time. It was in this way 
that the priest-ridden people had an opportunity to express their 
hatred of the Brahmans, which no doubt they eagerly embraced. 
By making the vidusaka a degraded and contemptible wretch, 
who was nevertheless a Brahman, they could give the farcical 
element to their rude and formless plays, and at the same time 
take revenge on the privileged class. 

When the drama was later taken up by the Brahmans and 
made court poetry, and when formal rules were given for its 

1 This paper, which was presented in abstract, forms part of a larger 
work, not yet finished, dealing with the Vidusaka, the buffoon or jester 
on the stage of Ancient India. The present outline merely sketches one 
or two points that are to be more fully developed hereafter. 

5 Cf. Sylvain Levi, Le theatre Indien. 
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composition, it brought with it all the conventional characters 
which had been found in the village-plays. It was not possible 
for the Brahmans to discard a personage so firmly established in 
the minds of the people as the vidusaka, and yet the priesthood 
could not see their caste travestied as contemptible rascals. They 
therefore modified the more vicious features of the type, and 
made more prominent its strictly humorous side. This is why we 
find the vidusaka in the extant plays a simple buffoon and fun- 
maker. This would also give us a reason for the great diversity of 
Prakrits used in the classical dramas. If the Brahmans had been 
the original inventors of the drama, they would doubtless have 
made this character, who, as a Brahman, should have spoken San- 
skrit, use the literary and cultivated language which would have 
been easily understood by their hearers at court. But they found 
a popular vernacular drama already flourishing, which they merely 
adapted and improved for their own use. For this reason the 
vidusaka, in all the plays of which we have any knowledge, 
exhibits what in any other case would be the anomaly of a Brah- 
man speaking in a Prakrit (the Pracyii). 

The origin of the vidusaka, therefore, must be sought for in 
the early vernacular village-plays which preceded the classical 
Sanskrit drama of India, for the character was not the invention 
of the Brahmanical poets. 

The best examples of the vidusaka are to be found in the three 
plays of Harsadeva, 1 especially in his Nagananda, or ' Joy of the 
Snake World.' The author's religious tolerance is no doubt the 
cause of the freedom with which he treats a type elsewhere in 
Sanskrit literature so entirely conventional. Harsa had strong 
leanings towards Buddhism, although he was tolerant of all other 
sects. Two of his plays Priyadargika and Ratnavall are dedi- 
cated to Qiva, and are, therefore, under Brahmanical influence. In 
both these works the vidusaka is still the conventional fun-maker 
of the other dramatists. Details of these plays must, however, be 
left for the more complete study which will, it is hoped, be pub- 
lished later. 2 But in the Nagananda, of which the ndndl (intro- 
ductory benediction) is addressed to Buddha, we have an entirely 

1 The question of authorship is not here discussed. 

a Synopses may be found in Huizinga, De Vidusaka in het indisch 
Tooneel (Groningen, 1897), and Wilson, Hindu Theater (London, 1871). 
See also Cimtnino, II tipo comico del vidushaha nelV antico dramma 
indiano (Naples, 1893). 
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different type of vidusaka. The third act of the N&gananda, 
in particular, shows how in that play Harsa, perhaps after the 
manner of the earlier popular dramas, allows himself full play for 
his ridicule of the Brahmans in the character of the besotted and 
degraded buffoon Atreya, and, as a result, we have a vidusaka 
whose typical qualities are accentuated far beyond the limits 
which were imposed by their religious tendencies upon the other 
dramatists of Ancient India. 



